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Records of a Yorkshire Manor 


BY 
Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred, Bt. 


ALDBOROUGH, 17 miles N.W. of York, was a Roman town, and 
the Manor of Aldborough-cum-Boroughbridge belonged to the Crown 
before the Conquest; both Aldborough and Boroughbridge were among 
the “rotten” boroughs disfranchised in 1832. 


The remarkable series of records here collected falls into two parts. 
Part I deals with the social life and administration of the Manor; 
Part II shows the workings of a parliamentary borough from the 
Commonwealth to the Reform Bill. They form a rich mine of interest 
for the social historian. Descriptive prospectus on request. 
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]s the first April number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, M. Jacques Delamain has 
a charming description of the Birds of 
Laeken. Invited there by King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth, he made many of his obser- 
vations in their company. The Queen 
described to him a visit paid to Laeken by a 
Maharajah who in India, on issuing from 
his palace, was wont to be accompanied by 
flights of swallows and other wild birds. This 
recalled to the writer’s mind a naturalist of 
La Vendée who no sooner appeared out of 
doors than the nightingale came out of its 
bush and the blue-throated warbler out of its 
mossy hole to meet him. Then there was 
Count Hermann de Keyserling, who took, 
indeed, no great interest in the smaller birds, 
but was well enough pleased, when he walked 
abroad, to be escorted through the forest by 
the birds of prey with whom he had made 
friends. M. Delamain noticed that Queen 
Elizabeth herself had something of this rare 
power to attract and to soothe animal 


nature, 
[S ‘Psychologie britannique’ M. André 
Siegfried contributes to the Revue de Paris 
for 1 April an amusing and sympathetic 
study of English character. One might pick 
out from it a number of shrewd, kindly re- 
marks; we confine ourselves to one or two. 
Englishmen, M, Siegfried says, are quite 
pleased to avow themselves ‘‘ stupid ”’ and not 
“‘logical.’’ At the bottom of this idea of 
themselves lies the conviction that, for the 
most part, the problems of humanity admit 
of no definjte solution. In the days of 
sailiaeehipe the vessel carried sail and tacked 
according to the prevailing winds and cur- 
Tents in a series of perpetual adaptations. 





The Englishman in life—and especially in 
political life—comports himself as a seaman. 
He lives and has his being in the unstable, 
the changing, and accepts this instability as 
in itself a fact that he can never change. 
““Nous autres Frangais,’’ the writer 
exclaims, ‘‘ je’ crains bien que nous n’ayous 
pas renoncé & lespoir de faire du définitif.’’ 

There is a little laugh—dealing with the 
English feeling for nature—over a letter to 
The Times recording the appearance a fort- 
night earlier than usual of two butterflies in 
a garden. ‘‘ Comment ne pas aimer le pays 
ou les correspondants éerivent de pareilles 
lignes, et surtout ot le plus grand journal les 
imprime en bonne page ?”’ 

With this ‘‘ invraisemblable fraicheur ”’ is 
to be associated the fact that the English- 
man, differing here from most Western 
peoples, is not arrogant in his attitude to the 
world of nature. He submits, accepting the 
dictum of Bacon: Natwrae non nist parendo 
imperatur. We confess we do not entirely 
understand what is the contrast intended with 
the other Western peoples, for doubtless where 
these have succeeded in bending nature to 
their purposes it has also been by compliance 


with her. 
[‘ an interesting list of books to be pub- 
lished on April 29 by Messrs. Methuen, 
we noticed a work called ‘ Clothes Line,’ by 
Alison Settle. This, it is stated, is ‘‘ Not 
history, not costume, but contemporary 
fashion and clothes lines.’’ The title may 
give occasion for pondering to dictionary 
makers. A ‘‘ clothes line’’ used to mean 
nothing more than the rope-line out in a 
backyard or field, on which wet clothes were 
pegged by the washerwoman to dry. Here, 
we wonder, is the expression to be vaguely 
associated with the well-known ‘“‘ line of 
beauty,’’ and to signify that outline, from 
any point of view, which a person’s clothes 
give to his appearance, and which must by 
all means be made conformable to what 
fashion has decreed shall, for the time being, 
count as_ beautiful? Messrs. Methuen 
announce also a book on Hyde Park by Eric 
Dancy with illustrations by the Danish 
artist, Ebbe Sadolin; a new biography of 
Perdita Robinson (‘ The Lost One’) by Mar- 
guerite Steen; and a book by Lucius Hum- 
phreys (‘It Shall Be Done Unto You’) 
which sets out, they tell us, a technique of 
thinking. We noticed also a book on 
‘Georgian York’ by R. Grundy Heape, 
which should bring together much pleasant 
eighteenth-century material. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SCRAPS OF HUNGARIAN 
FOLK-LORE. 


IFFICULTIES for collecting Hungarian 
folk-lore are many, the language being 
perhaps one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 
to all Western European scholars. Apart 
from a very limited number of short papers 
in ‘ Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn ’ 
and a few books, notably those of Temesvary 
and von Wlislocki in German and Viski in 
English, our sources for the study of Hun- 
garian folk-lore are almost negligible for 
those unacquainted with the Hungarian lan- 
guage. The difficulties are all the greater 
when one is collecting superstitions; a direct 
question will invariably bring a negative re- 
ply, and therefore one must be circumspect 
in his questioning on this point, and it is 
not possible to be circumspect unless one has 
a good command of the language. It seems, 
therefore, that new material will be welcome 
not only for its intrinsic value, but also, in 
some cases, for verifying certain already 
known facts recorded by other observers. 

In Hungary the dominant race, as also the 
real founders of the kingdom, are the Mag- 
yars who belong to the Finno-Ugrian linguis- 
tic stock, having linguistic affinities with 
Finnish, Ostyak, Vogul, Votyak, Cheremiss, 
Lapp, Mordwin, Syryanian and the Munda 
languages of India.! They first appeared in 
Europe as a nomadic horde in the ninth cen- 
tury, crushed the Moldavian kingdom and 
seized the territory which they at present 
occupy. From this centre they raided other 
parts of Europe, and for a period of sixty 





1 The relationship between Finno-Ugrian and 
Munda languages has not yet been generally 
accepted. G. de Hevesy (‘ Finnisch-Ugrisches 
aus Indien’ [Vienna, 1932], pp. 45-110; ‘ Neue 
Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachen: die Munda- 
sprachen [Indiens,’ Atti del Congresso di 
Linguistica tenuto in Roma 1933 [Florence, 
1935], pp. 275-284; ‘Zur Frage der austrischen 
Sprachenfamilie und der indischen Munda- 
sprachen,’ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
xxxvii [Leipzig, 1934], col. 475 sqq.) attempts 
to prove a genetic relationship between them. 
His critics have been superficial. I have 
accepted de Hevesy’s identification in several of 
my own papers, and I hope to publish a detailed 
report in the near future. 








years they were held in universal terror, until 
they suffered a severe defeat at Augsburg at 
the hands of Emperor Otto I of Germany. 
But their final crushing defeat occurred at 
Mohacs in 1526 at the hands of the Turks; 
from this they never completely recovered, 
and even their language became greatly 
influenced by Turkish, 

The geography of a country influences the 
history and culture to a very large extent, and 
the Hungarians have not remained an excep. 
tion to the rule; culturally they have been 
influenced to a great extent by their neigh- 
bours. To the west of them, as also in their 
very heart, are the Germans, and even to the 
present day German is almost a second lan- 
guage of the country; north of them are ‘the 
Czecho-Slovaks; east, the Rumanians;; 
south, the Yugo-Slavs; and, last but not 
least, the Gypsies have played a no mean 
part in the cultural development and the 
social life of the MUHungarians.2 Liszt 
ascribes to the Gypsies the origin of Hun- 
garian national music. 

The Magyars, to give them their proper 
name,® furnish us with a very good example 
of an ethnological phenomenon, viz., per- 
manence of language, but change of physical 
and cultural type. They have retained their 
language, although, as is the case with all 
other languages, they have lost many original 
words* and incorporated many other words 
from totally different tongues into their 
own ;5 but they have become so thoroughly 
mixed with the peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages, that they have to all 
intents and purposes adopted an almost pure 
European culture. Somatologically the 
Magyars are derived from a mixture of 
Turco-Tatars and Volga Ugrians, ‘in wel- 
chem das kaukasisch-mongolische Element 
auch weiterhin eine ftihrende Rolle gespielt 





2 Modern researches show that the Gypsies 
were originally from India. Their language too 
bears a striking resemblance to the Indian 
vernaculars. See Archduke Jézsef, ‘ Czigany 
Nyelvtan ’ [Gypsy Grammar], Budapest, 1889, 
and the abridged German edition of the same. 

3 Magyar=a Hungarian, Hungarian; Mag- 
yarorszdg= Hungary. 

4 Cf. J. Balassa, ‘ Aussterben der Worter im 
ungarischen,’ Mémoires de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne, \xvii, pp. 12-23. Helsinki. 

5 Cf. B. Munkdcsi, ‘ Arja és kaukdézusi elemek 
a finn-magyar nyelvekben’ [Aryan and 
Caucasian Elements in Finno-Ugrian Langu- 
ages], Budapest, 1901; and various articles in 
German by the same author in Keleti Szemle 
[Revue Orientale], Budapest. 
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hat.”6 How far these affinities are in common 
with the Indian Mundas it is as yet too early 
to say, but there is nothing in ethnology 
which would exclude the possibility of racial 
affinities.’ The Hungary of to-day is the 
melting-pot of Europe, where the West meets 
the East, and as a result the culture is a com- 
plex one.8 

The following notes on Hungarian folk-lore 
were first collected several years ago from Dr. 
Leonéra Stern, a former pupil of mine in 
Washington, D.C., and now a medical mis- 
sionary in India. She is a native of the 
country and is conversant with the language ; 
practising as a doctor in Szeged and Szolnok, 
she had opportunities of learning the local 
superstitions at first hand. Since these notes 
were taken down I have had possibilities of 
verifying many of them in the country. My 
principal informants are Mr, A. Kreutzer 
{Kr.], Dr. G. Podhorszky [P.], Mrs. G. 
Podhorszky [M.P.], Miss Sari Podhorszky 
[S.P.] and Mr. 8S. Kanitz [K.]. To all of 
them I express my gratitude.9 

Divination, jéslés, in every form is of com- 
mon occurrence in Hungary. As in other 
parts of the world, the itching and twitching 
of different parts of the body have a multi- 
tude of beliefs connected with them. Itch- 
ing of the right eye denotes that the person 
will laugh ; that of the left eye, that he will 





6 L. Bartucz, ‘ Honfoglaléskori magyar 
koponyak. Altungarische Schidel’ (Eth. 
Samm. d. Ung Nationalmuseums, v) [ Budapest, 
1926], p. 23. The same view is held by the 
author in various papers published in Antro- 
polégiai Fijzetek, and was expressed in con- 
versation with the present writer. 

7In a popular article (Baron) Robert Heine- 
Geldern (‘Ungarn and Indien ” Pester Lloyd, 
Morgenblatt. 82 Jahrgang, No. 144. Budapest, 
27 Juni 1935, p. 2) says: “‘ Jedenfalls sind auf 
vélkerkundlichem Gebiete bisher keine 
Tatsachen bekannt, die gegen die Méglichkeit 
finnische-ugrischer Einflasse auf die Munda- 
vilker sprechen wiirden, dagegen immerhin 
einige Tatsachen, besonders auf dem Gebiet der 
Mythologie, die die Vermutung  solcher 
Einfliisse nahe liegen.” 

8 For an ethnographical sketch of Hungary, 
see K. Viski, ‘ Die ethnographische Tatigkeit 
in Ungarn, ‘Lud Slowianski,’ ii (Cracow, pp. 
B 106- B 1931: ‘Die Vélkerkunde im ungaris- 
National-Museum, ‘ Ethn. Mitteil. aus 
Ungarn, ix (Budapest, 1905), Fasc. 1-3, pp. 1-67. 

§ All beliefs recorded here are from Dr. Stern 
unless otherwise indicated by initials in the 
text itself or by some notes in the footnotes. 

0 Cf. K. Th. Preuss, ‘ Die Vorbedeutung des 
Zuckens der Gliedmassen in der Vélkerkunde, 
* Globus,’ xcv (1909) pp. 245 sqq. 








cry.11 In the same way an itching sensation 
of the palm of the right hand shows that 
the person so affected will be the recipient of 
some money; whereas that of the left hand 
indicates the opposite—that is, he will either 
lose or will have to pay out money. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the right side is 
the lucky side, and the left side is unlucky. 
Thus a clever servant or a useful person is 
designated as Gazddjdnak jobbe keze, ‘‘ right 
hand of the master (or of someone)’’ ; whereas 
a stupid, clumsy person is called balkezes or 
balog, i.e., ‘“‘ a person using his left hand 
instead of his right.’’ Curiously enough, the 
term jobb used for ‘‘ right’’ is the same as 
the comparative form of the adjective ‘‘good”’ 
—joé, “ good,’? Comp. jobb, ‘‘ better,’’ Sup. 
legjobb, ‘‘ best.’’ If further evidence is 
needed as to the inauspicious character of the 
left side, it may be mentioned that it is con- 
sidered an offence to pour out wine for some- 
one with the left hand, and the same holds 
good for shaking hands with the left hand. 
Again, it is considered unlucky to step on the 
threshold with the left foot, or to get out of 
bed in the morning with the left foot first ;1¢ 
hence when a person is in a bad humour, the 
general expression is balldbbal kelt fel, ‘‘ he 
got up with the left foot.’ In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that a _ schoolboy 
superstition is to get up as soon as one is 
awake, or he will have ill luck for the rest 
of the day [K.]. The burning sensation on 
the cheek of a person denotes that someone is 
talking about him, usually something evil. 
Not only from itching and twitching but 
from other functions of the body, omens are 
drawn. Thus sneezing while talking denotes 
that a person is speaking the truth. But on 
the contrary, a liar is easily recognised by 
the appearance of a blister on his tongue.}5 
White spots on the finger-nails are regarded 
as lucky omens; they are harbingers of speedy 
presents.14 A hiccough signifies that some- 


one is mentioning him. Sometimes they 
say: Csuklom; emleget a cukrom, ‘I have 
the hiccough; my sweetheart is speaking 
about me.”’ 


Different colours have different significa- 
tions. Black may be auspicious as well as 
inauspicious according to circumstances. A 


ll Cf. B. Bonnerjea, ‘ L’Ethnologie du Ben- 
gale,’ (Paris, 1927), p. 126. 
12 Cf. Bonnerjea, ‘L’Ethn. du Bengale,’ p. 


122. 

13 Cf. ibid., p. 126; Id., ‘A Dictionary of 
Superstitions and Mythology’ (London, 1928), 
p. 198 





». ; 
14 Cf. Bonnerjea, L’Ethn. du Bengale,’ p. 127. 
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black cat running across one’s path gives 
him warning of an impending evil; the evil, 
however, may be averted by the well-known 
remedy of spitting three times [M.P.]. On 
the other hand, to meet a chimney-sweep is 
a good sign, provided, of course, that the 
person turns round three times on his own 
axis and says, Kéményseprét latok, jo 
szerencsét varok, ‘‘1 see a chimney-sweep, 
I await good luck.’’ Hence it is customary 
for chimney-sweeps to go about from café to 
café and from restaurant to restaurant on 
New Year’s Evel5, people make a habit of 
asking them for little tufts from their brooms 
so that these latter may bring them good 
luck. In a like manner, the colour red has 
many beliefs connected with it. Red-haired 
people are not especially popular in Hun- 
gary; they are looked upon with a certain 
amount of awe and suspicion. There is a 
well-known proverb which says: 

Vérés kutya, vérés ld, 

Vérés ember egy se j6 
red dog, red horse, red man, none of them 
is any good.’’ Pink, too, is a lucky colour, 
as is seen from the common saying, rdzsa 
burokban sziiletett, “he is born with a pink 
caul,’’ applied to a person who is lucky in 
his endeavours ; but perhaps here the allusion 
is to the caul rather than to the symbolism 
of the colour. White, as in other countries, 
is the colour of innocence, and is, therefore, 
generally regarded as lucky. 

An analysis of the folk-beliefs in different 
parts of the world shows that a large numbe1 
of them are of an aphrodisiac nature; they 
are either love-charms designed to excite the 
passions of a person of the opposite sex, 01 
they are anaphrodisiacs designed to deter a 
person from loving another, or they are 
simply forecasts of future husbands or future 
wives as the case may be. To the first class 
belongs the love magic by means of the hair 
of the beloved. Primitive logic is essentially 
the same everywhere, and it is argued that 
parts of the human body, such as hair, nails, 
and so on, are certain to influence the person 
to whom they belong. In one Hungarian 
belief hair stolen from the head of a girl and 
buried at the cross-roads is sure to make the 
girl enamoured.!6 Another similar belief has 
a complicated ritual; here not only the haiz 


15 IT have not noticed it in Budapest; but 
miniature chimney-sweep’s brooms are sold as 
charms. 

16 H. von. Wlislocki ‘teg dem Volksleben 
der Magyaren,’ Munich, 1893, p. 78) adds: 
“ sobald die vergrabenen Haare vermodern.” 


cc 








————— 


but also the moon plays an important réle 
If a girl is desirous of making a man enam. 
oured of her, she takes a few strands of his 
hair, throws them in the direction of the new 
moon, and says: 

Uj hold nézlek, nézlek, 

Adj X-nek szerelmet; 

Hogy szeressen engemet, 

El is vegyen, ha lehet. 
‘“New moon. I see thee, I see thee; give 
[my] love to X, so that he loves me [and] 
marries me if he can.’’!” If someone is 
sweeping a room and accidentally touches the 
foot of a girl with the broom, it is a sign 
that the girl will be doomed to eternal spin- 
sterhood. The same dire misfortune will 
happen if a girl were to sit down at the corner 
of a table. Sometimes these calamities ar 
not of a permanent nature, but are only a 
postponement. Thus, if any unmarried girl 
breaks a mirror, she will be compelled to re 
main in single bliss—irrespective of her own 
wishes on the subject—for a period of seven 
years, or she may have other misfortunes. 
The same will happen if she loses a ring; in 
any case, something bad is sure to follow 
[Kr.]; ha az ember elveszti a gyuriijét, 
valami baj éri. If a maiden fasts all day 
long on St. Andrew’s Day, and in the evening 
places a piece of a man’s clothing under her 
pillow, she is sure to dream of her future 
husband. But beware of dreaming of a wed- 
ding, for that certainly denotes death; 
though the contrary dream is good; a dream 
of death is a prognostication of a wedding. 
An example of how the feelings of another 
person may be controlled is seen in the belief 
that when a person dreams of his or her be- 
loved, he or she may force the object of the 
dream to do likewise by waking up and turn- 
ing the pillow round. Silesian influence 
from the north is seen in the superstition that 
if a girl sings at table during a meal-time, 
her future husband will be a drunkard. 


Brren BoynerJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 
(To be concluded). 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
E following family names, not included 


in Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom,’ have been accumulated by me 


anne 





17 von Wlislocki, op. cit., p. 78. 

18 For the Silesian belief, see A. Wuttke ‘ Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart 
(Hamburg, 1860), p. 43. 
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during forty-two years’ service at the Public 
Record Office. They are offered as a supple- 
ment to Harrison’s work, and to that of the 
Rev. H. Barber, 

In the references to sources the letters 
P.R.O. stand for Public Record Office, and 
B.C.P. for the Early Chancery Proceedings as 
described in the lists published by the Master 
of the Rolls, 

Aserce (Surrey, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1405 (55). 
| ABRAHE (Northants, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1266 (54), 

Asrep (Northants or Leicester, 1535-1538), 

V.C.H. Northants, ii, 109, 

(Perversion of Avery ?) 
{ Asyn (Dorset, 1551-1553 ; Wilts, 1544-1547), 
E.C.P. 1170 (88). 

Asyg, E.C.P. 1310 (46). 

Acue (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1398 (7). 
(Old English personal name <Aecca or 
Aeoga /) 

ApHperoLtp (Suffolk, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 
1123 (4). 

Arryn (Kent, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 1167 (78). 
-* (Stafford, 1533-1544), E.C.P. 939 
(18). 

AKENSIDE 1721-1770), 

‘D.N.B.’) 

(Name of a pasture in Northumberland ; 
Chancery Inquisitions post mortem 
Edw. III, 203 (8). ’ 

a (Lincoln, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 381 

(2). 


(Form of Aucher ? 


(Northumberland, 


ALCHOURNE \ (Sussex, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 
Aucoon Jf 1095 (18). 
AtpronneE (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 


1192 (11). 

Aupey (Bucks, 1533-1538), E.C.P. 718 (21). 
(= Allday, or place-name meaning “‘ old 
hay ’’, i.e. enclosure ?) 

Aupripce. Besides Harrison’s derivation 

there is a place-name in Staffordshire, for- 
merly Allerwych, 


AtenuGH \ (Somerset, cir. 1308-1312), 
AtrHwe f{ P.R.O, Ancient Deeds B 9560. 
AtrHEWworLDE (Huntingdon, 1442-1457), 


E.C.P. 17 (302). 

(Corruption of Aldworthy ?) 
a (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 939 
, 1518-1529), 


seanas (Essex, E.C.P. 463 


| eres (Norfolk, 1551-1553), E.C.P. 1370 
(From female personal name ?) 


_Ampp (Suffolk, 1482-3), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions post mortem 455 (11). 





(Dutch personal name Hampe ?) 
Anty (Suffolk, 1384-5), Copinger’s Suffolk, 
iii, 220, 
(Place-name from Ampthill, Co. 
ford ?) 
Appenerst (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1251 (18). 
(Place-name = 
pines ?) 
ApsHAWE (Chester, 
(54). 


Bed- 


a wood of poplars or 


1555-8), E.C.P. 130% 


Aprorte (Sussex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1435 (67). 
(From Norse or Swedish personal name 
Api, or possibly English Abba.) 

Anrayve (Bristol, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1123 (69). 
(Short for Avery ?) 

Arkyns (Hants, 1538-1544), 

(32). 
(Apparently a form of Atkyns.) 
Artson (London servant of the Duke of 
Norfolk, 1532-3), E.C.P. 695 (6). 
(From Arleston, Co, Derby, or Salop, or 
Harleston, Co. Norfolk or Suffolk.) 
Armynarp (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1472 


(50). 
(Old English Eormenred ?) 
ARNEWEY (Stafford, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1294 
(67-68). 
(Old English Earnwig ?) 
Ascon ) (Stafford, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1486 
ASTOLL > (99). 
ASTELE 
(If the first form is right, is it from 
Asgill or the Norse personal name Askill ? 
The second appears to be Asthall, Co. 
Oxford, and the third Astley.) 


E.C.P. 942 


AspLen (Middlesex, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1327 
(64). 
(= Asplin?) 
AssHELOCKE (Somerset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 


1337 (33). 
AssHexot (Surrey, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 942 


(43). 
AssHet (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 460 


(56). 
(Place-name from Asholt ?) 

AsTELE. See Ascoll. 

Astox (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1192 (28). 

= at stock ?) 

Astott. See Ascoll. 

Auxmore (Notts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 943 
(38). 
Avetonc (Cambridge, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
895 (62). 

AvemaNp (Worcester or Stafford, 1538- 
1544), E.C.P. 959 (12). 
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Awperett (Hants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 938 
40) 


(Place-name = 
meadow ?) 
Aven (Stafford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 895 (8). 

Aynotp (Hants or Wilts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
716 (20). 
Baxspace (Devon, 1792), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Baste (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 815 (31). 
Bappinc (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 288 
(67). 
(Patronymic from Bede or from a short- 
ened compound of Beadu-.) 

Bappystapp (Hants), E.C.P. 1114 (51). 
(Place-name compounded as above). 
Baperowe (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1441 

(27). 
Bapram (Gloucester, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1277 
(25). 


alder-hill or healh, i.e. 


Batpero , (Suffolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 

Botpero-_- 1199 (36). 

Botprowe) (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1196 (32). 


Batpwer (Essex, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 1102 
(2). 

Baucay (London, 1553-8), E.C.P. 809 (57). 
Ba.evy, London Directory, 1920. 

Batucvy (Derby, 1713), P.R.O. Petty Bag, 
Brevia Regia, 99 (3). 

BatrraG (Herts, 1371), Chancery Inquisi- 

tions, Miscellaneous, 202 (19). 

Batkwit1, London Directory, 1921. 
(Place-name from Bakewell, Co. Derby, 
written ‘‘ Baukewell ” in fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. ) 

Batxy (Derby, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 286 (78). 

Batuicuy. See Balgay. 

Md (Surrey, 1547-1553), E.C.P. 1197 


BamM_E (Mayor of London, 1390 and 1396), 
Book of Dignities. 
Bamme (Kent and Middlesex, 1518-1529), 
E.C.P. 566 (46). 
Banpve \ (Essex, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1380 (7). 
(Dorset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1397 (9). 
(= Bond ?) 
Bancer (Wilts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 870 (37). 
Barsutr (Middlesex, 1739), P.R.O. Petty 
Bag, Brevia Regia, 127 (1). 

Barcerey (Notts, 1553-6), E.C.P. 1330 (9). 
(Place-name from Baggaley near Greas- 
ley ?) 

Barster (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1202 

(5), 

(= barrister ?) 

BatHen (Gloucester, 

973 (19). 
Batxo, London Directory, 1926. 


1538-1544), E.C.P. 








Batnor (Surrey, 1547), E.C.P. 1150 (110), 
Bayser (Cambridge, 1493-1500), E.C.P, 
204 (18). 
Bayvett (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1432 (39), 
J. B. Watts CHapman, 
(To be continued). 








THE GOLDEN COMPASSES IN 
‘ PARADISE LOST.’ 


N ‘ Paradise Lost’ at vii. 224-231, after the 

Son of God with the Holy Spirit and a 

magnificent train had reached some distant 

point in Chaos, the first act of Creation was 

the delimitation of the Universe by means of 

golden compasses. The Son 

Then staid the fervid Wheeles, and in his hand 

He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d 

In God’s Eternal store, to circumscribe 

This Universe, and all created things: 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 

Round through the vast profunditie obscure, 

And said, thus farr extend, thus farr thy 
bounds, 

This be thy just Circumference, O World. 

The idea of circumscribing the Universe was, 

as commentators point out, probably suggested 

by Proverbs viii. 27: ‘‘ When he prepared the 


heavens, I was there: when he set a compass 


upon the face of the depth,’ in 
which ‘‘ compass ’’ means circle (the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew _ word), 


circuit, or boundary. Some scholars, as 
Verity (‘ P.L.,’ ii, 537), also refer to Dante's 
use of the figure of the compass in the Para- 
diso. Mr. ie F. Fletcher, who believes that 
rabbinical commentary exerted an important 
influence upon Milton’s account of creation 
(‘ Milton’s Rabbinical Readings, pp. 100 ff.) 
and who declares that ‘‘ none of the... 
Biblical Versions to which Milton had ready 
access afford any warrant for his use of the 
word compasses,’’ insists that the comment- 
aries of the Rabbis Ben Gerson, Ibn Ezra, 
Rashi, and David Kimchi upon the passage 
in Proverbs and upon Isaiah xliv. 13, account 
for Milton’s use of the compass. Fletcher says: 

This commentary by Ben Gerson not only 
supplied the idea of the compasses, but it also 
supplied the whole figure of their employment 
which Milton used. The imaginative ine 
of Ben Gerson’s conception of the process 
came woven into Milton’s poetical treatment 
of the same process with only the slightest of 
changes. 

In Kimchi also, says Fletcher, the figure of 
the compass occurs, ‘‘ even the operation of the 
compass and the resulting circle being min- 
utely described, with the earth as the center of 
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the circle and the arch of the heavens above 
it” (pp. 103-108). It should be added that 
art of this material from Fletcher is cited 
in a recent edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ (Gar- 
den City, 1935, pp. 226-227) by the editor, 
Merrit Y. Hughes, who adds that the divine 
hand drawing the circle in Chaos was “a 
familiar printer’s ornament.’’ Although it 
seems to me that Mr. Fletcher has greatly 
exaggerated Milton’s debt to the rabbis, I do 
not, of course, deny that Milton was in- 
fluenced by rabbinical commentary. 


1 should like to call attention to an example 
of the use of the compass in church decoration, 
an example that, so far as I know, has never 
been associated with the passage in ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ In St. Edmund’s church, Salisbury, 
there were in the early part of the seventeenth 
century stained-glass windows which for some 
reason had escaped destruction. One of them, 
as Joseph Crouch explains, represented 


God the Father in the form of a little old 
man, in a blue and red coat, with a pouch 
by his side; another depicted Him creating 
the sun and moon with a pair of compasses; 
others showed Him engaged on the various 
works of creation; and the last as sitting in 
an elbow-chair at rest (‘Puritanism in Art,’ 
p. 125). 
I do not suggest that Milton had seen this win- 
dow in which God used a pair of compasses in 
creating the world; but it is certainly possible 
that he had heard of the window. For the 
destroyer of the window was tried in the Star 
Chamber in February of 1633, and the case 
may have attracted considerable attention. 
The facts are briefly these. Henry Sherfield, 
member of Parliament for Salisbury, recorder 
of the borough, and member of the vestry of 
St, Edmund’s, having observed that the figure 
of God in the window was adored by a woman 
named Emily Browne, moved at a vestry meet- 
ing that the window be taken down and re- 
placed by a white one. Although the motion 
was approved by six justices of the peace, 
nothing was done for more than six months. 
Finally, Sherfield himself had the window 
destroyed. He was then tried before the Star 
Chamber because he with certain confederates 
had defaced and pulled down a fair and costly 
window in the church containing the history 
of the Creation, which had stood there some 
hundred years, and was a great ornament to 
it, which profane act might give encourage- 
ment to other schismatical persons to commit 
the like outrages. 
Stoutly defending himself, Sherfield insisted 
that St. Edmund’s was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the bishop, that he and the rest of 





- parishioners had the legal power to act, 
that 


the window did not contain a true history of 
the Creation but a false and impious one, God 
the Father being painted like an old man with 
a blue coat, and a pair of compasses, to signify 
that He compasseth the heavens and the earth, 
that according to the Injunctions of Elizabeth 
all pictures and monuments of idolatry should 
be removed from the churches. Prosecuted 
by Laud himself, who urged that Sherfield had 
acted ‘‘ in contempt of the episcopal author- 
ity,’’ Sherfield was fined £500 and evidently 
committed to the Fleet until the fine was paid. 

It is certainly not improbable that Milton 
should have heard of Sherfield’s trial and 
through this of the window in St. Edmund’s. 
It is also not unlikely that the story of crea- 
tion was somewhat similarly presented in 
other windows and drawings and paintings, 
some of which Milton may have seen. The 
subject invites further study. At any rate, 
we cannot afford to ignore art as a source 
of the figure of the compasses in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ which has so confidently been attributed 
to rabbinical commentary. Unfortunately, 
some Milton scholarship is invalidated by the 
tendency to exaggerate the influence of partic- 
ular works to the study of which men have 
devoted much time and energy. Appreciating 
the extraordinary richness and complexity of 
Milton’s cultural background, it is high time 
that, in the absence of conclusive evidence, we 
should cease to dogmatize regarding specific 
sources of his ideas. 

GEorRGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


MERICAN CIRCUS TERMS.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the New York 
Herald Tribune of 5 April, 1937, may interest 


readers : 


A glossary of [American] circus terms used 
in the foregoing account and compiled with the 
aid of Barry Buchanan, who has passed five 
years collecting such terminology, follows : 

Bulls—elephants. 

Bull-rings—iron rings on wagons for pulling 
purposes. 

Cage train—menagerie train. 

Carplate—iron bridges between flat cars. 

Camel punks—custodians of camels. 

Convicts—Zebras. 

Flats—railroad flat cars. 

Gilley—anything outside the circus. 

Gooseneck—iron hook on wagon tongue. 

Pullaway team—team for pulling wagons 
away from train. 

Pullover team—team for pulling 
along train. 

Prop wagons—property wagons. 


wagons 
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Razorbacks—workmen who load and unload 
train. 

Runs—ramps for unloading flat cars. 

Run poler—man who guides wagons off flat 


cars. . 
Spotting—arranging cars and wagons in 
proper places. OLYBRIUS. 


I. AT KAKUL.—In the spring of 1892 
a thousand or more prisoners of war were 

sent from South Africa to Kakul, near 
Abbottabad, N.W. Frontier Province, India, 
where they remained till the close of the year. 
The following M.I, have kindly been copied 
by Major J. D. Shapland, M.C., R.A. 

Sjt. A. J. Parrineton, 2nd Bn. K.R.R.C., 
d. 28 May 1902. 

Cpl. H. J. Taytor, 2nd Bn. K.R.R.C., d. 
9 Aug. 1902. 

G. J. M. Scueepers, Middleburg, 25 July 
1902, 

A. J. Smit, Heidelberg, 21 May 1902. 

J. J. Snrsman, Herbert, 27 July 1902. 

J. P. H. Sreyn, Heilbron, 25 May 1902. 

J. B. Swartz, Heilbron, 11 June 1902. 

J. T. Trater, Standerton, 6 Oct. 1902. 

D. J. De Vittrers, Vrede, 15 June 1902. 

. J. J. Van Vuren, Wolmaranstad, 18 

June 1902. 
. B. Bascn (blank), 30 June 1902. 
. J. Duvenace, Bloemfontein, 7 May, 


C. Erasmus, Heilbron, 20 July 1902. 
. P. Fownie, Bethlehem, 10 Aug. 1902. 

C, J. De Jacrr, Vrede, 22 Apr. 1902. 

C. D. Jousert, Winberg, 15 July 1902. 

J. G. H. Kuiernuavs, Heilbron, 18 Sept. 
1902. 

W. P. Louw, Wolmaranstad, 28 Apr. 1902. 

D. C. J. Van Noorpvwistx, Bethal, 17 
Aug. 1902. 

P. J. J. Du Preez, Wolmaranstad, 26 
Apr. 1902. 

J. J. Pretorius, Bethal, 7 Aug. 1902. 

P. E. Prinstoo, Harrismith, 29 June 1902. 

A. J. Ravrensacu, Kroonstad, 7 Sept. 
1902. 

H. J. J. Van Ranssurc, Bethlehem, 21 
July 1902. 

P. L. J. Van Renspurc, Kroonstad, 1 
May 1902. 
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H, Butuock, 
Major. 


A® OVERSIGHT BY HERMAN MEL- 

VILLE.—In_his best-known novel, 
‘Moby Dick,’ Herman Melville has made a 
curious slip. Describing Captain Ahab’s 
ship, the Pequod, Ishmael, the narrator of 
the tale, says: ‘‘ Scorning a turnstile wheel 
at her reverend helm, she sported there a 








tiller; and that tiller was in one mass, curi- 
ously carved from the long narrow lower jaw 
of her hereditary foe [the sperm whale].” 
Many pages later, Ishmael pictures the 
whaler with her try-works in operation, as 
she appears to him at the helm. Again the 
‘“‘jaw-bone tiller ’’ is specifically mentioned, 
Nevertheless, in a third passage, Melville 
very clearly provides the Pequod with a 
wheel. One still and sultry day, in the 
Indian Ocean, as look-outs, helmsman, and 
crew were drowsily pretending to keep watch, 
a huge sperm whale was sighted “ not forty 
fathoms off.’’ The sleepers were at once 
startled into action, Captain Ahab no less 
than his men: ‘“ ‘Clear away the boats! 
Luff!’ cried Ahab. And, obeying his own 
order, he dashed the helm down before the 
helmsman could handle the spokes.’’ From 
this sentence, it seems evident that here Mel- 
ville forgot that he had equipped the vessel 
with a tiller, and for the time being at least 
supplied her with the type of steering device 
to which he had become accustomed in his 
own service on merchant ships, whalers, and 
men-of-war, Rosert S. Forsyrue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


HANGING LONDON, — 1. “ Birchs.” 
Originated at 15, Cornhill, in the reign 

of Geonge I, by Samuel Horton, who took as 
partner Samuel Birch. Another Samuel 
Birch claimed to be the first purveyor of 
turtle soup in England, was an alderman of 
the city, Lord Mayor in 1815, man of letters, 
and playwright. Acquired about 1830 by 
King and Brymer, who removed from Corn- 
hill to 39a, Old Broad Street, in May, 1926. 
The Cornhill shop-front was given by Lord 


Kenyon, K.C.V.O., to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Near by is exhibited a 
coloured caricature (published by W. 


Spooner, 259, Regent Street), ‘A Christmas 
Box,’ a menu of a banquet at the Mansion 
House, 21, May, 1849, supplied by King and 
Brymer, and a picture of the Cornhill front 
from Lloyd’s Weekly News, 18 Aug., 1907. 
The old Broad Street front was a replica of 
the one in Cornhill. Owing to rebuilding 
operations, the firm has moved to 3, Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, officially opened 
on 7 April. 

2. Wandsworth Bridge. Opened on 2% 
Sept., 1873, it will be closed to traffic at 
midnight on April 19. Next morning the de- 
molition of the bridge will commence, a new 
one will be built at a cost of £310,000. A 
temporary footbridge is nearly completed. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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—— 


Readers’ Queries. 


—— 


OBERT BORTHWICK, CANNON- 
FOUNDER IN SCOTLAND.—What is 
known of Borthwick’s ancestry and life? He 
made seven cannon which were used in the 
battle of Flodden Field (9 Sept., 1513) and 
were generally spoken of as ‘‘ Borthwick’s 
Seven Sisters.’”’ See Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Marmion,’ canto iv, 27. 





Nevx. 


ILITARY SERVICES OF JOSHUA, 

6th VISCOUNT ALLEN, — Joshua 
William, 6th Viscount Allen, who died in 
1845 (? at Gibraltar) is stated to have 
served under Wellington in the Peninsula. 
Wanted, a record of his military services. 


P. D. Munpy. 


RMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — 
Could any reader please put me on the 
track of reliable information as to the 
armorial bearings (preferably both illustra- 
tion and copy of grant) of the public schools ? 


KE. M. BranpeEsourc. 


ACOB ESSELENS, DUTCH ARTIST. — 

A drawing in pen and wash of Rye 
Town by this artist is now on view at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, being the property of 
Capt. Bruce Ingram. None of my books of 
reference gives his name. Can anyone tell 
me when he flourished or anything of interest 
about him ? 

Leopotp A, VIDLER. 


NTERVAL BETWBEN ACCESSION 

AND CORONATION.—The year’s inter- 
val—more or less—now usual between the 
accession of an English sovereign and his 
coronation is explained as owing to Hano- 
Verian ideas concerning the proper duration 
of mourning. Is this explanation correct? 
Is, or has been, the year’s interval customary 
in other countries, and for the same reason ? 


H. F. 


MONEY VALUE IN THE XVIII CEN- 

TURY.—By how much should money in 
the eighteenth century be multiplied in order 
ng it to the equivalent of modern money 
values ? 


Joan TWITCHIN. 
DE STAPLEDON: HANKEFORD. — 


Wanted, the parentage of Walter de 
Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, founder of 





Exeter College, Oxford. Also, parentage and 
relationship to Walter of the Sir Richard de 
Stapledon who was father of Thomasine de 
S., wife of Richard Hankeford (d. 1419) and 
mother of Sir Richard Hankeford and of 
Joan Hankeford, wife of * Sir Thibault 
Gorges. 
R. G. 


ORDON: MENZIES. — A Miss Gordon, 
said to have been a natural daughter of 
Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, married 2 
Mr. Menzies, and had a daughter, Katherine 
Menzies, who was married to William Dus- 
ton about 1827, 
Any information regarding the parentage 
of Miss Gordon and Mr, Menzies would be 
much appreciated. 


JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


‘HE HYDE.—This is a district somewhere 
in the North-West of London. Whence 
comes its name? 
L. 


HE ‘NASCITA DI VENERE.’—We all 
know, at any rate by photographs, this 
beautiful bas-relief of a female figure being 
drawn by female attendants forth into the 
upper air. Who first, on its discovery, iden- 
tified it as a ‘ Birth of Aphrodite’? Has the 
identification been universally accepted ? 


| M. U. H.R. 
ILLIAM BRERTON OF BATH.—Who 


was the second wife of Major William 
Brereton of Bath, and mother of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Brereton, K.C.B., of 
the Royal Horse Artillery? Although her 
name is not given in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ (in the article about Sir 
William Brereton), Brereton is stated to be a 
relation of Admiral Sir James D. Dundas, 
and as this cannot possibly be on his father’s 
side (if the statement is correct), Sir W. 
Brereton’s mother must be a relation of 
Dundas. (In the ‘D.N.B.’ Major William 
Brereton is incorrectly given as Robert). 
He was born in Ireland on 16 May, 1723, 
being the second son of William Brereton of 
Carrigslaney, Co. Carlow. He was a Major 
in the Grenadier Guards, and served at Cul- 
loden, 1745, and Madras in 1759. He 
married, first, (probably at Culloden) Marion 
Edmonstone (a cousin of Flora MacDonald’s), 
by whom he had three children : 
(1) Lieutenant-General Robert Brereton, 
C.B., K.H., of New Abbey, Co. Kildare 
(which he purchased from his _brother-in- 
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law). Governor of St. Lucia, 1803-1807. He 
died in 1816. 

(2) Janetta, who married, first, George 
Brereton of New Abbey, and left four daugh- 
ters, and secondly, Robert Kennan of Dis- 
wellstown, Co. Dublin, leaving issue, of whom 
the present representative is Capt. Thomas 
Brereton Kennan, M.C., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Basutoland. 

(3) Julia, who married Drewry Ottley, 
Captain in the Guards. 

Major Brereton married, secondly, 
—, and had two children, Sir William 
Brereton and Harriet, wife of George 
Mucklow. They left four children. I should 
like particulars of any Mucklows, if there are 
descendants now surviving, 

There is a forty-four years’ difference be- 
tween the ages of the two sons of Major Brere- 
ton, the elder being born in 1745 and the 
younger in 1789. 

Major Brereton was elected to succeed Mr. 
Derrick as Master of the Ceremonies at Bath 
in 1769, holding that office for three years. 
He died at Bath in 1815. I should like 
further particulars of his life, the exact date 
of his death, and the place where he was 
buried. 


P. W. Montracvue-Smita. 


DA HASTINGS AND SIR RALPH 
BRERETON.—Ada, the third daughter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon (the youngest 
brother of Malcolm IV, 1153-1165, and 
William the Lion, 1165-1214, Kings of Scot- 
land), by Maud, daughter and co-heir of 
Hugh Kevilioc, Earl of Chester, married, 
first, Henry de Hastings, Lord of Ashill, Nor- 
folk, leaving issue one son, Sir Henry Hast- 
ings (father of John, Lord Hastings, com- 
petitor for the crown of Scotland) and two 
daughters, Margaret, and Hillary, the wife 
of Sir William Harcourt. Henry de Hast- 
ings (the husband of Ada) died 1250. Ada 
then married Sir Ralph de Brereton, Lord 
of Brereton, Cheshire, by whom she had two 
sons, Sir William de Brereton and Gilbert 
de Brereton, Rector of Astbury. Ada was 
living in 1275. I should be much interested 
in any information about her life, the dates 
of her two marriages, and the date of hex 
death. 
P. W. Montacve-Smirtu. 


‘OLLIN OF NOTTINGHAM. — What is 
known of this family ?—spelt Collin or 
maybe Collyn. Crest, (?) a talbot’s head. 
Laurence Collin, a master-gunner, was one 
of the Parliament garrison which held Not- 





tingham Castle for Cromwell in 1648 duri 
the Civil War, and after the war he sett! 
in Nottingham and pursued his pre-wa 
occupation of a wool-comber. He appear 
from the fact that his competition wa 
objected to by citizens of the same calling, tp 
have been a stranger to the city, and there ay 
indications that he came from Norfolk, pos 
sibly Yarmouth or Norwich. He died jy 
1704, aged ninety. 

Laurence, Abel and Samuel were (Collin 
Christian names, and if Norwich or jts 
neighbourhood was, indeed, the family’s habi. 
tat, and cloth their trade (Laurence’s son Abel 
was also in that trade, being a mercer), thee 
facts, combined with their Puritan sym. 
pathies, suggest the possibility of Huguenot 
origin, 

Collin is certainly an English surname, but 
I believe it is also a Dutch one—Collijn— 
— there is maybe a French form of it a 
well, 


A. B.C. 


A PRE-LOURDES APPARITION, - 

There has come into my hands a copy 
of what I have heard the Irishry call a 
“pious picture ’’ representing the ‘‘ Appari- 
tion de la Ste. Viarge a un Berger & 
a une Bergére sur la Montagne de la 
Sodiére, Canton de Saillans, diocese de 
Valence (Drome), le 10, 11 et 19 Mars, 1848.” 
One knows, of course, that the episcopate 
adopt towards an alleged appearance of this 
sort an attitude of barely benevolent scep- 
ticism, but did the Bishop of Valence con- 
vince himself ? 

The original possessor of this particula 
picture was one J. Knapp, and from another 
source I chance to know that he was resident 
at 54, Foley Street, Marylebone, in 1812. 
At the top he writes; ‘‘ These prints were dis- 
tributed by the Jefsuits in the Regents Park 


in June 1852’’ (which seems absurdly 
improbable), and at the bottom: “ Will 
People be so Humbugd always?’’ (which 


shows him as unbenevolently sceptical !) 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
IMB. — What is the creeper called 
““nimb’’? I find mention of it in a 
Indian tale; it is not in any dictionary | 
have at hand—the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary being among them. R. B 


WINBURNE: ‘THE FORSAKEN 
GARDEN.’—In which volume of Swin- 
burne’s poems can I find the above poem! 


W. R. CUNLIFFE. 
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Replies. 


_— 


FLOODS IN SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 
(clxx. 228, 268). 


HEN shooting in Aberdeenshire about 
1890 I lodged for a time at old 
Jimmy Shanks’s, whose daughter was 
the baker for the little town of Craigellachie. 
He was a very interesting old man, who died 
about ten years later in his hundredth year. 
He was hereditary fisherman to the Dukes of 
Gordon, and had served under the last cf 
them, and was then in the same capacity 
under the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
I believe his son succeeded him. He still 
tied ‘‘ flees’? of a very deadly and special 
kind for the Spey salmon. One wet afternoon 
Isat with him and he described ‘* the flood of 
'29."’ The water swept away houses, buildings 
and cattle. He said that some longish time 
after the spate had ceased he was searching 
the banks of the river and found his silver 
watch and chain hanging in a bush. He had 
a copy of Sir T, Dick Lauder’s history of the 
flood, which I looked through. 

In the corner of his little workroom was a 
claymore. This he told me had been carried 
by his uncle, a blacksmith, at Culloden (pro- 
nounced Cullodden) and the basket hilt had 

n made by him. It was rather of rough 
modelling. The blade was of the narrow type 
with ‘‘ Andrea Ferrara ’’ on both sides, if I 
remember rightly. So I have talked with a 
man who knew well one of the 45. 

He also had a single-barrel percussion gun. 
On examining it, I said, ‘‘ This is a Nicholas 
Biz, Spanish barrel.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“but I had it restocked and converted from 
flint to percussion.”” It had been used to 
shoot the outlying deer, as though a smooth 
bore it threw its fall very closely and had a 
remarkable range. These Spanish barrels 
Were in great demand in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and fetched as much as £30 or £40, just 
as in the seventeenth century we imported 
Turkish musket-barrels until we had learned 
the method of making them, when in turn we 
exported them to Constantinople. So by the 
end of the eighteenth century our barrels were 
among the best in Europe, though Berlin 
made some very good ones. 


F. Witt1am Cock. 





‘* PLAITED ” (clxxii, 210, 268).—This was 
and is still pronounced ‘‘ platted ’’ in 


this part of East Kent. ‘‘ She’s platted her 
hair.”’ ‘‘ He’s platted a straw band,’’ ete. 


FP. W. C. 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS ’ (clxxii. 246).— 

See Dr. W. Aldis Wright’s note on p. 168 
in Vol. i. of his edition of ‘ Letters and Liter- 
ary Remains of Edward FitzGerald’ (1889), 
in which he writes : 

As I published in the Historical Review for 
April 1886 all the evidence which exists on the 
subject, I shall not further dwell upon it here, 
except to say that | am not in the least con- 
vinced by the arguments which have been put 
forward that the thirty-five letters of Cromwell 
which Carlyle printed in Fraser’s Magazine 
for 1847 were forged by his imperfectly educated 
correspondent William Squire. 

On pp. 71-74 of the volume is FitzGerald’s 
letter of June 29, 1847, which he sent to Car- 
lyle after interviewing Squire. But is the 
question simply whether Squire forged the 
documents or not? The argument that he was 
incapable of doing such a thing because he 
was not educated enough does not prove that 
the documents were not forgeries. May there 
not have been an efficient forger in the back- 
ground? This, I believe, has been suggested. 
I fancy, too, that Squire was known to have 
presented or offered suspicious antiques to 
museums. He emigrated to New Zealand. 
What did his intimates or acquaintances think 
of him? I recollect something of a contribu- 
tion of Walter Rye to the English Historical 
Review in which he pointed out that in a list 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides furnished by Squire 
the proportion of Biblical Christian names 
was far greater than it should be. I would 
gladly join L. EF. A. in asking not so much for 
a complete bibliography of the controversy as 
for a reasoned statement of the results proved. 
The burning by intention or accident of the 
MSS. is suspicious. 

Epwarp BENsLty. 


A full account of these letters will be found 
in Walter Rye’s ‘Two Cromwellian Myths: 
the alleged Royal Descent of O. Cromwell and 
the Squire Letters,’ 1925. 

E, V. STONE. 


URKE’S ‘LANDED GENTRY ” (clxxii. 
106).—Your review of the 1937 ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ states: ‘“‘ Probably no one would 
claim that all these descents are equally 
accurate. But the Editor is a well-known 
exponent of the scientific school, and so far as 
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is humanly possible, we may rest assured that 
he has done what he can to ensure accuracy.”’ 

This is surely misleading. I believe that 
the Editor, if asked, would agree that he 
accepts in toto the pedigrees submitted to him 
by the landed gentry. He may have used the 
editorial blue pencil once or twice to delete 
something particularly outrageous. Few of 
the ‘‘ landed gentry ”’ are ‘‘ scientific ’’ genea- 
logists; many have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for the arduous research involved ; others 
accept as proved anything that has been 
written down by an ancestor or a dishonest 
Tudor herald. 

The fact remains that the claims to Saxon 
ancestry, exposed so ably by Round, still 
appear. In some cases tradition is involved— 
and all should know by now, and particu- 
larly the Editor as a ‘‘ well-known exponent,” 
that genealogical tradition is more than a 
fickle jade. 

The same remarks apply equally to the New 
Peerage; exploded fictions are still produced 
as proved facts. We forbear to mention par- 
ticular cases. We would, however, mention 
with gratitude that the Russells, Dukes of 
Bedford, have discarded their early bogus 
pedigree, so ably dissected by Round. 

We cannot forbear to quote one remark (it 
would have aroused the caustic wit of Round) 
that a family was settled “ at [x] at a period 
antecedent to the records.’” We can be 
really grateful that the Editor’s blue pencil 
there was idle, 

Burke is a great work, but let us remember 
that the pedigrees in some cases are false and 
in many improved. It is a fair guide but 
quite definitely a bad master. 


B. C. Trappes-LomMax. 


OBEL, ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS 
(clxxii. 262). — ‘‘ Goose Gobel . . . or 
Gobel, for he is of Strasburg German breed,”’ 
meets us briefly on several occasions in Car- 
lyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ where except at 
his death he seems always to bear the con- 
temptuous prefix. A Life of him is presum- 
ably given in the two well-known French bio- 
graphical dictionaries. There is a_ short 
notice of him in the ‘ New English Biographi- 
cal Dictionary ’ that bears the name of H. 
J. Rose (1857). J. B. Gobel is there said 
to be ‘‘ born at Thann in Alsace, in 1727, 
and educated at Rome. In 1772 he was made 
Bishop of Lydda, and in 1791 Constitutional 
Bishop of Paris.’’ In November, 1793, 
Goose Gobel, Constitutional Bishop of Paris, 
with his Chapter, with Municipal and Depart- 





mental escort in red nightcaps, makes his 
appearance, to do as Parens has done. Goose 
Gobel will now acknowledge ‘no Religion but 
Liberty,’ therefore the doffs his Priest 
and receives the Fraternal embrace (‘ French 
Revolution ’ Bk V. chap. iv). 

Early next year he is arrested, and on 
April 10 (or 13?) guillotined. ‘‘ Gobel, it 
seems,’’ writes Carlyle, ‘‘ was repentant; he 
begged absolution of a Priest ; died as a Gobel 
best could.’’ 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 

Jean Baptiste Gobel, “ Bishop of Lydda” 
in partibus, Archbishop of Paris, and simal- 
taneously elected ‘‘ Constitutional Bishop” 
of at least three other sees, was guillotined on 
April 13, 1794, after denying that he had 
ever renounced Christianity (‘‘ but only my 
bishopric ’’). He was apparently as truly 
penitent as such a man had capacity for, 
made a long written confession of his sins, 
and dtsinnt priestly absolution. All the de 
tails of his life and death will be found in 
W. Henley Jervis, ‘The Gallican Church 
and the Revolution’ (Kegan Paul), which 
has a good index, 

Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


AY-DAY RITE (clxxii. 261).—In reply 
to SENEx’s query, I can say that seventy 
years ago, in 1867, I saw a similar sight in 
Cambridge, a May-Day bower carried in the 
streets by little girls. The frame was made 
of two hoops fastened at right angles. On 
looking at William MHone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ I find in vol. ii., under May 1, a 
wood-cut of a ‘‘ Northampton May Garland,” 
which seems to me very much like the object 
I myself saw. It is described in a letter to 
the editor dated April, 1826, as follows: 

The garland is composed of two hoops cross 
ing each other vertically, and covered with 
flowers and streamers of various coloured 
ribands; these are affixed to a staff about five 
feet long by which it is carried, and to each 
of the apertures between the hoops is placed a 
smartly dressed doll. 

I retain no recollection of the doll or dolls 
in the structure which I saw, but I have the 
impression that it was much nearer the pave 
ment than it would have been if supported by 
a staff 5 feet in length. A great deal of mis 
cellaneous information about May-Day cus 
toms, songs, etc., is to be found in Hone’s 
‘Table Book,’ ‘ Year Book,’ and ‘ Every-day 
Book,’ as well as in ‘ The Book of Days,’ 
Robert Chambers, who also gives an account 
of its celebration in France. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
St. Albans. 
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“NEWS ”: ORIGIN OF FOLK ETYM- 

OLOGY WANTED (clxxii. 246).—The 
inventor of the derivation from N.E.W.S., the 
supposed heading of a newspaper column of 
occurrences from all four quarters, was pre- 
sumably unaware that the plural substantive 
new(e)s was already in existence in the four- 
teenth century and used as a translation of the 
Latin nova in the Wyclifite Bible. See Week- 
ley’s ‘ English Dictionary.’ Authorities com- 
pare the French nouvelles. But the fanciful 
etymological guess about ‘‘news’’ has a 
parallel centuries earlier in the old explana- 
tion of the name Adam. Professor W. W. 
Skeat in ‘N. & Q.,’ Fifth Series, i. 305, re- 
printed in his ‘A Student’s Pastime,’ p. 81, 
No. 97, ‘Why Adam means North, South, 
Rast, and West,’ referred to the ‘ Dialogue 
of Solomon and Saturn’ and the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi’ to show that Adam was supposed to 
mean North, South, East, and West, or rather 
North, West, East, and South, from the Greek 
Arctos, Dusis, Anatole, Mesembria. At 
Eleventh Series, vii. 333, I pointed out 
patristic sources for this belief or interpreta- 
tion. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


UIDE-BOOKS (clxxii. 209, 249).—Travel 
has become so universal and so highly 
organized that we are apt to forget that the 
first travel agency was founded by Mr. Thomas 
Cook in 1841, less than one hundred years 
ago. Prior to that time travel depended 
largely on the tastes of the individual 
traveller, and his plans for carrying his ideas 
into effect, and the first series of guide-books 
appear to be those issued by John Murray 
det 1836 under the title of ‘ Murray’s 
Handbooks,’ followed very soon by the guides, 
published by Karl Baedeker of Leipzig, on 
the lines of ‘ Murray’s Handbooks,’ but 
including most European countries. Editions 
were published in German, French and Eng- 
lish, and these soon became the standard 
guide-books, 

It may interest some readers to recall the 
fact that J. M. W. Turner, the famous 
landscape-painter, started on a sketching-tour 
in 1792 which included most parts of England 
and Wales. This tour lasted several years, 
and Turner usually walked from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day, the sketches being 
engraved and appearing in a periodical pub- 
lication at the time. The present vogue for 
hiking- or walking-tours suggests that it 
would be a good opportunity to publish these 
sketches in book-form, with a few letter-press 
notes, at a popular price. 





To-day Baedeker’s Guides have been supple- 
mented by Muirhead’s ‘ Blue Guides’ for 
Great Britain, and other countries, and there 
are Ward Lock’s series, and a multiplicity of 
others. 

C. Tynpatt WULcKo. 


Guide-books for visitors to England up till 
1785, seem to have been rare... In 1682 there 
was published in London ‘ An Infallible 
Guide to Travellers,’ giving an account of 
four principal roads and the places on them. 
The distances are carefully marked, but the 
information is so scanty that the book con- 
tains little that is of interest. 

But in 1698 there appeared at La Haye a 
readable guide, entitled ‘ Les délices d’ Angle- 
terre,’ written by a man who affirms that he 
has seen all he mentions and has not drawn 
on his imagination like other writers of 
guide-books. After a description of many 
places in England and Ireland, he imagines 
his reader installed in an inn in London o1 
in furnished apartments. Then he takes him 
on a succession of tours, beginning with the 
Royal Exchange, the Monument and the 
Tower. He recommends a visit to Bedlam 
and after it a walk in the open space of 
Moorfields, where women hung up their 
washing to dry and there were dancing-rooms 
for footmen and servant-girls. He may see 
malefactors flogged at Bridewell, and the 
head of Oliver Cromwell attached to an iron 
triangle outside the House of Lords. If it 
is Saturday and he does not wish to pay for 
his mid-day meal, he should call on the 
Archbishop at Lambeth, where an open table 
is kept and strangers are sure of a welcome. 
The time and place for bear- and bull-baiting, 
for dog- and cock-fighting are best learned 
by enquiring from the drivers of hackney- 
coaches. But beware of irritating these 
gentlemen; it is better, if one has been 
engaged, to pay him too much than to give 
him an opportunity for showing off his 
vituperative powers; if reasons of economy 
forbid this course, his abuse should be met 
with silence or the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath. As to the question of tips, so 
perplexing to the modern traveller, our author 
has no doubt; again and again he exhorts 
the visitor not to forget to tip. This per- 
sistent advocacy of tipping seems to spring 
from a highly moral temperament.’’ ‘‘ Tip,” 
he says, ‘‘ lest by any chance you defraud 
someone of his due.” 

‘Great Britain’s Vade Mecum’ was pub- 
lished in 1723. The author strongly recom- 
mends his work. He describes the various 
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objects of interest in London and West- 
minster in terms of measured praise. But 
when he comes to Bedlam, his enthusiasm 
bursts all bounds. It is ‘‘ a sumptuous build- 
ing, a credit and an ornament ’”’ not to be 
matched in Europe for ‘‘ magnificence, beauty 
and convenience.’’ Around it there was a 
park of 11 acres. A park of 11 acres in 
Moorfields! And there are people, living in 
our midst, who say that they believe in 
progress. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ECORDS OF THE ENCLOSURE 
COMMISSIONERS (clxx. 371). — The 
Records of the Office of Land Revenue in the 
Public Record Office (L.R.R.O.1), contain a 
mass of material relating to enclosure awards, 
with accompanying maps and plans. I have 
not found an index of these wards. A list 
of awards, excepting those that we enrolled 
with Clerks of Peace for the Counties, is con- 
tained in the Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of Public Records (No, 27, year 1866). The 
Ministry of Agriculture have compiled a use- 
ful memorandum on the subject (Form No. 
702/L.G., 1 Jan., 1929), which calls atten- 
tion to the following House of Commons Re- 
turns of Enclosure Acts and Awards, viz., 
No. 455 of 1893; No. 50 of 1904; and No. 399 
of 1914. The Ministry state that a small 
number of awards are understood to be at 
the British Museum, but I have not been able 
to trace them. A Return of Enclosures in 
Essex to 1843 is given in Parliamentary 
Papers, 1843-1845, No. 325. In W. R. 
Fisher’s ‘The Forest of Essex,’ are refer- 
ences (pp. 271-3) to R. C. Driver’s Reports 
of 1854, and 1855, and to Wetherell’s Report 
to Enclosure Commissioners, 1855. These 
Reports do not seem to have been printed, but 
there are papers of Driver’s in the possession 
of the Corporation of the City of London. 


G. W. Wricurt. 


OVECOTS IN CHURCHYARDS (clxxii. 
191, 265).—Much information will be 
found in ‘A Book of Dovecotes’ by Arthu1 
O. Cooke, author of ‘The Forest of Dean,’ 
published in May, 1920. Chapter viii. is 
devoted to ‘Pigeons of the Church,’ where 
mention is made of the Garway example. 
About twelve years before the publication 
of the book, Mr. George Marshall, it is said, 
the owner of Sarnesfield Court (about 10 miles 
west of Hereford and a short distance from 
Weobley), while examining the interior sur- 
face of the tower walls of the village church, 
noticed a number of holes in their upper por- 





tion. At first these were thought to bk 
niches into which the joints of a former 
belfry-chamber had been inserted, but this 
idea was dispelled by closer inspection. The 
Fagen. were all 6 inches square, and entered 
the walls at an angle, becoming gradually 
larger until a depth of from 15 to 18 inches 
was reached. There are six tiers of holes in 
each of the four walls, the usual number of 
holes in a tier being four. Below each tier 
of holes there is a stone alighting-ledge, 
Thus there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
these were nests for pigeons. The tower dates 
from the first half of the thirteenth century, 
hence this remarkable dovecot must be given 
rank as perhaps the oldest in the county- 
older by half-a-century than that which 
stands near Garway church, 
H. Askew, 


ESSENGERS TO FOREIGN COURTS 

(clxxii, 118, 232, 248).—Has ‘ The History 

of the King’s Messengers,’ by V. Wheeler- 

Holohan, been referred to? It was reviewed 
in The Times, 5 March, 1935. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


f\LD FUNERAL CUSTOMS: BACHE 
VU’ LORS’ GARLANDS (clxxii. 30, 156, 231), 
—Besides the mention of these memorials in 
the county of Durham by Sharp (1816) and 
Surtees (1820), given at the first reference, 
Fordyce refers to the Wilton Gilbert examples 
in 1857. Specimens were to be seen in St. 
Hild’s church, Hartlepool, in the early 
*forties, and to my own knowledge there were 
some in St. Michael’s church, Wilton Gilbert, 
in the late ’seventies. I know of three other 
churches in the county of Durham, where 
maidens’ funeral garlands were wont to be 
hung—St. Ebba’s, Ebchester—there was one 
left in 1838; St. Edmund’s, Edmundbyers, 
where one was in existence in 1846, and St. 
Cuthbert’s, Satley, which last was destroyed 
by an iconoclastic clergyman in 1870. The 
late Dr. Cox was greatly interested in these 
things, and many years ago I gave him par- 
ticulars of the Durham County ones I knew 
of, for an article he was by way of writin 
for some periodical or society—I forget whi 

Whether he did, or did not, write it, I know 
not. If a bibliography of his multitudinous 
articles has been compiled, it might answer 
this question. Besides the above examples, I 
found remembrances of garlands in_ the 
churches of Stanhope and Wolsingham, 
amongst old parishioners, but dates are want- 
ing. With the exception of Hartlepool, all 
the examples were in country churches, where 
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old customs linger longest. The late Chan- 
eellor Ferguson, of Carlisle, informed me he 
had found relics of garlands in churches in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, but did not 
ive names. The present-day plain ivy- 
fa wreath seems to be the modern suc- 
cessor of the old funeral garlands. As far as 
1 know, all the Durham examples were 
maidens’ garlands—I know of no bachelors’ 
garlands. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


RANGHAM FAMILY OF ST. HELENA 
(clxxi. 406, 442; clxxii. 88, 160). — 
Mr. H. Askew is in error in his statement 
(ante p 160) that the Blackburn owned 
by John and William Wrangham in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is situated ‘‘ near 
Gateshead, and not far from Ravensworth.’’ 
It is a freehold farm, with manorial rights, 
in the township of Burnop and Hamsteels, in 
the ancient parish of Lanchester, and lies near 
the present mining village of Langley Park, 
between Lanchester and Wilton Gilbert in the 
Browney Valley. When the ‘ Parochial His- 
tory of Chester Ward’ was being compiled 
for the (as yet unprinted, for want of funds) 
later volumes of the ‘ Victoria County His- 
tory,’ we examined the title-deeds of this 
estate, as we did those for every estate in the 
Ward. It afterwards passed into the posses- 
sion of the Stringer family, members of 
whom were yeomen farmers there in the early 
nineteenth century. 

The family name Wrangham is fairly 
common in the parish registers of the five 
northern counties of England. I had some 
correspondence on this family nearly forty 
years ago, and have a sheet containing bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials of the Wrang- 
ham family, sent to me by a then querist, 
which had once belonged to the archdeacon. 
On it he has pencilled—‘‘ Not my family ’’— 
“Tam wholly Yorkshire.’’ 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


ORTSAFE (clxxii. 247).—Mr. A. W. Cor- 
nelius Hallen of Alloa mentions ‘‘ mort 
safes” at 7 S. vi. 516 and 8 S. iv. 371. At 
the first reference he states that in Scotland 
they have not been used for fifty years and 
refers to Northern Notes and Queries, No. 9, 

p. 20; No. 10, p. 50. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Mr, H. Askew will find many illustrations 
and full descriptions of mortsafes, mortsafe 
tackle, watch-houses, and vaults specially 
built to frustrate the efforts of body-snatchers, 
in the Proceedings of the Socrety of Anti- 





quaries of Scotland, vol. xlvi., pp. 285-326, 
and in ibid., vol. lv., pp. 221-229, both by 
the late Mr. James Ritchie. Mr. H. Askew 
is also referred to ‘ The Sack-’em-up Men,’ by 
J. Moores Ball. 

The use of these contrivances was wide- 
spread in the neighbourhood of Scottish uni- 
versity towns. Some examples will duly be 
exhibited in the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, 

P. JOHNSTON-SAINT. 


HERINGTON ARMS GERRARD 
(clxxii. 245).—It is only negative evi- 
dence to point out that neither among the 
nine coats attributed to Sir Thomas Gerard of 
Bryn in his funeral certificate of 1601, nor 
among the twenty attributed to his son, Sir 
Thomas, in his funeral certificate, 1630, does 
either of the Sherington coats mentioned 
appear. (‘Lancs. Fun. Certifs.’ (Cheth. 
Soc.) 89, ‘ Chesh. and Lancs. Fun. Certifs. 
(Rec. Soc.) 203, and Trans, Hist. Soc. L. and 

C., 50, p. 211). 

R. S. B. 


THE FULHAM BEAUTY (celxxii. 173, 

248).—May I be permitted to add that 
after Lady Craven’s separation from her hus- 
band (Lord Craven) she lived successively at 
the courts of Versailles, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Vienna, Berlin, Constantinople, Warsaw, St. 
Petersburg, Rome, Florence and Naples, then 
in Anspach, where ‘she became acquainted 
with the Margrave Christian Frederic Charles 
Alexander, a nephew of Frederick the Great. 
In 1787 she was persuaded by the Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier, French Ambassador to 
Constantinople, to descend into the grotto of 
Antiparos, which no woman had ever before 
visited. 

The account of her travels through the 
Crimea to Constantinople, in a_ series of 
letters, was first published in 1789. A new 
enlarged edition appeared in 1814. Besides 
these she wrote poems, romances and plays, 
also her own memoirs. These are interesting 
on account of her intercourse with Catherine 
II, Joseph II and other princes. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


RicHARD MILLES, 1765-8 (clxxii. 245).— 
There was a Richard Milles, of North 
Elmham, Norfolk, whose only daughter and 
heiress, Mary Elizabeth, married, 30 Nov., 
1785, Lewis Thomas, 2nd Lord Sondes. He 
may have been the Richard Milles referred to 
by your querist. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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KIPPING ON GOOD FRIDAY (clxxii. 
262).—The origin of the custom at Cam- 
bridge was i at 11 S. xi. 381, to no 
avail. Painstaking research is necessary tc 
elucidate this folk matter, but we may begin 
by assuming a direct association with the 
events of the day. A rope suggests beating 
or scourging; it also suggests hanging. Sev- 
eral of our proverbs connect ropes with 
thieves, and two thieves were crucified with 
Our Divine Lord. One of our proverbs says 
‘Give him enough rope and he’ll hang 
himeelf,’?’ which was what Judas, an out- 
standing Good Friday character, did. But 
I tend to think it may be shown that the 
underlying idea is that of beating. In my 
native Exeter, during the very period when 
Mason RupkKIN was watching the Good 
Friday skipping on Teignmouth Den, I was 
watching Good Friday ‘‘ rounders.’ 
In many a place, the means of beating 
(ropes as at Cambridge and Teignmouth, 
stout sticks as at Exeter) may have been 
carried on the day—to be used on what blam- 
able creatures, human or non-human? (the 
savagery towards cocks in some districts being 
here remembered)—and what more natural 
than that these implements, since use simply 
had to be found for them, should come to 
be used in course of time for purposes of 
games, despite, or because of, the fact that 
the mind was thus diverted from the original 
idea, no pleasant one? The notion of beat- 
ing, with Iscariot as the victim, is the easier 
of acceptance when we remember (see 9 S. 
ii. 86) the Mediterranean sailors’ Good 
Friday rite of flogging (with reviling and 
spitting) an effigy of the betrayer, hoisting it 
to the masthead, and in the end cutting it up 

and burning it. 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


BURBIAL-PLACES WANTED (celxxii. 263). 
—Henry Carey was buried at the Church 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, on Oct. 5, 1743, 
together with his youngest child, Charles Col- 
borne Carey, who was baptized at the same 
church on May 23 of that year. 
In the register of the church Carey’s age 
is given as fifty-six, and beside the entry 
there is the note: ‘‘ Hanged himself.’’ 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


AST INDIA COMPANY: LIST OF 
OFFICERS WANTED (clxxii. 262). — 

It is suggested that application should be 
made to the Librarian of the India Office. 
Hundreds, and probably thousands, of vol- 





umes of lists—Naval, Military and Ciyjj- 
are in existence, 

The query does not mention any partic. 
lar period for which the Lists are required 
The Hon. East India Company existed fy 
more than 250 years, 

J. H. Lesxig, 


VARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONBS 
OWN NAME (clxxi, 352, 411, 428, 4g7. 
clxxii, 34, 87, 123, 178, 229).—In Miss Agnes 
M. C. Lathom’s edition of Sir Walte 
Ralegh’s Poems, it is stated that Sir Walter 
used both the spellings Rawly and Ralegh. 


M. H. Donps. 


(jHRISTM AS GAMES (clxxii. 209, 268), - 
In Thomas Heywood’s play, ‘A Woma 
Killed With Kindness’ (1603), Act II, 
scene ii., a party of four people sit down ty 
cards and discuss what game they shall play: 
, Cranwell. Gentlemen, what shall our gam 
de! 
Wendoll. Master Frankford, you play best 
at noddy. 

Frankford. You shall not find it so; indeed 
you shall not. 

The editor, A. Wilson Verity, notes that 
noddy is said to have been something lik 
cribbage. The word noddy means “ fool,” 
hence Frankford’s reply. 

M. H. Dopps. 


QURVIVING FOLK-LORE: UMBRELLA 

(clv. 459; clxxii, 266).—In Surrey about 
1880 the servants said it would bring bad 
luck to open an umbrella in the house befor 
sallying forth. I had utterly forgotten this 
until read Mr. Enricson’s letter. My 
housemaid tells me to-day ‘‘ she has known it 
all her life’’ (in Hants.). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES O% 

‘N.E.D.’ (clxxii. 133). — ‘ Fly, d 
money, to be spent rapidly (1632)’’—But not 
only of money, nor in 1632. One of our nu 
sery riddles about 1882 was: ‘‘ Why 
is hot toast like a caterpillar?’’ Answer: 
x secause it is the grub that makes the butter 


fly. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IVINGSTONE’S' EPITAPH: SOURCE 
WANTED (clxxii. 263).--The source # 
Lucan, ‘De Bello Civili’ x, 189. I answer 
a like query at 11S. vii. 314. The words are patt 
of Julius Caesar’s question addressed to th 
priest Achoreus at a nanquet given by Cle 
patra. So Lucan feigns in his poem. 


Epwarp BeEnst¥. 
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Slang and Unconventional English sg the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Day. By 
Eric Partridge. (Routledge. £2 2s.). 


R. PARTRIDGE must, as he indicates, 
have toiled tremendously over this 
volume, which far exceeds in range and learn- 
ing any of the guides in print. It is a monu- 
ment more lasting than the brazen half- 
knowledge of many a ready compiler. It was 
high time that we had a comprehensive work 
on slang and allied forms of speech, and Mr. 
Partridge, already well-known for his studies 
in this field, has included the lingo of the 
underworld, nicknames and _ catchphrases, 
catachreses (words which have changed their 
meaning) and solecisms. We find also 
naturalized Americanisms and words from the 
English outlands in the 999 pages. Space is 
economised by ingenious abbreviations and by 
references to the ‘O.E.D.’ or the author's 
book on Slang. Usually we prefer a self- 
contained book which can be used by itself, 
but it will do the searcher after meanings no 
harm to look up other authorities, A pleasant 
feature is the personal comment here and 
there, which is always good reading. 

Slang, a word which does not appear in the 
sixth edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, is 
with colloquialisms the main feature of the 
book. Addison in the Spectator, taking a 
hint from Swift, wrote on the rectification of 
English but our talkers and writers have gone 
their wild way, paying little attention to 
academic warnings. They have made a dic- 
tionary of unconventional English particu- 
larly desirable. Never more so, we add, than 
to-day, since we have small chance of under- 
standing without outside help all the 
language of the odd people who get into print. 
No book, however, written in dialect has had 
a wide, popular circulation in this country. 
The English have, like Shakespeare, a marked 
streak of indolence and avoid what is not 
easily understood. The labour of scholars is 
nothing to them; they prefer the say-so of 
some casual maker of legend long since dis- 
proved, when they wonder about a word. Mr. 
Partridge will, we hope, destroy a good 
many foolish conjectures. 

Slang has been for many years in ‘N. and 
Q.’ decidedly our ‘‘ cup of tea,” and relying 
on the notes and memories of fifty years, we 
shall, as invited by Mr. Partridge, make a 
few suggestions for the improvement of the 





book. We should begin, however, by noting 
how often we have been pleasantly surprised 
by finding things unexplained elsewhere. 
Here is even that invention of yesterday, the 
““ gangster.’’ 

Nicknames are endless, while capital letters 
posing as abbreviations increase daily as a 
puzzle. How many people recognise in C.P. 
not only well-known carriers but also the Com- 
munist Party? Who outside commerce knows 
the meaning of F.O.B.? The P.M.G. is 
surely a familiar official and in earlier days 
was a familiar paper. P.P, regarding a bet 
can be taken back to ‘ Pickwick’ and the 
‘ Ask Mamma’ of Surtees. No veteran in 
letters could possibly omit the G.O.M., 
known to his political intimates as ‘‘ Mr. 
G.”’ “Old Q.”’ and two literary ‘‘ Q.s ’’ occur 
to us,, and where is ‘ W.G.’’, the greatest 
name in cricket? He appears under ‘ The 
Three Graces,’ noted from Baumann’s ‘ Lon- 
dinismen.’ That very useful book Mr. Part- 
ridge calls ‘‘ almost always right ’’ but he does 
not follow its misapprehension of the phrase 
‘“‘ Not cricket,’’ though he reproduces under 
“tea-cup and saucer [comedy]’ a comment 
that is hardly fair to Robertson and pro- 
vided with a date which is too late. Modern 
sport, we fear, tends increasingly to do for 
gain what the umpire cannot see, and take cn 
the trickery associated with the turf. There 
‘pulling ’’ a horse—an example of the word 
is in Sir Philip Gibbs’s ‘ Street of Adventure,’ 
chap. viii.—has been familiar for many a 
year, like backing a horse ‘‘ both ways.” 
‘““Crane,’’ of a horseman hesitating over a 
jump, is in Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’ with a foot- 
note, xiv, 33. ‘‘ Negotiating ’”’ a fence is part 
of the Latinised lingo which we are inclined to 
ascribe to the great ‘‘ Nimrod,”’ once of Rugby 
School. We cannot follow the Supplement of 
the ‘ O.E.D.’ in ascribing the be, = in ‘‘er”’ 
to that school, and should be glad to see any 
solid evidence taking them away from Har- 
row, whose ‘‘ Ducker’’ Mr. Partridge has 
duly included. According to the delightful 
authors of ‘ A Pink ’Un and a Pelican,’ “‘ the 
boy ’’ is incorrect for champagne. We are 
pleased to see the ‘‘Governor-General”’ for that 
great bat Macartney and an early nickname 
for Scott. The later, ‘‘ Peveril’’ from the 
peak of his forehead, was more widely known. 
Dickens was the ‘ Inimitable’ and even wrote 
of himself as such. Johnson gathered four 
descriptions of himself, “‘ Ursa Major ’’ being 
the rudest. There is already a book of these 
things, and we should find it difficult to stop, 
if we started writing them out. Perhaps his- 
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toric names such as ‘‘ Butcher ’’ Cumberland 
and Napoleon as ‘‘ Corporal Videt”’ to his 
secret friends when he was secluded in Elba 
have the best claim to inclusion. 


Words come in and go out, especially when 
they record the work of heroes to whom time 
has been unkind. We hardly expected to 
see the ‘ Cardiganizing’’ a cannon and 
‘* Rarey-fying’’ a horse of Surtees, or the 
‘* Sullivanise ’’ for beat thoroughly current in 
the ’nineties as a tribute to the leading pugi- 
list of the period. The slang of the Boer War 
has gone, but our late war, on which Mr. 
Partridge is an excellent authority, may 
leave more traces on the language. ‘‘ Ump- 
teen’’ is a convenient brevity. The revival 
of good old English is always interesting to 
us, for here much may be done by a great 
writer. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ good-now,’’ vocative, 
appears in Hardy’s ‘ Jude the Obscure’ and 
‘The Mayor of Casterbridge.’ The average 
reader is likely to be keener about such locu- 
tions as ‘‘ baby ”’ for sweetheart, dinned into 
his ears by the singers or crooners of vapid 
lyrics. ‘‘ Adopted from the U.S. about 
1930,’’ says Mr. Partridge, but Binstead 
used it in his ‘More Gals’ Gossip’ of 1901. 
Phrases we have seen pretty often of late are 
to ‘‘ hold the baby,’’ ‘‘ hand over the baby,”’ 
to take on, or pass on, a responsibility no one 
particularly desires. The Daily Express, 
April 5, 1937, affords an instance. When the 
British Legion asked for the control of park- 
ing cars in Leeds, ‘‘ Leeds city fathers rightly 
handed over the parking baby.”’ 

Catachresis, the “‘application of a term 
to a thing it does not properly denote,’’ is 
again an endless feature of language which 
might fill two books by itself. When Mere- 
dith calls an unsophisticated country girl a 
‘* buttercup,’’ we understand him, but some 
of the other efforts of his wit are teasingly 
obscure, and this comment applies to many 
stylists. So, while we are grateful to Mr. 
Partridge for his catachrestic words, we can 
think of many more which might have found 
a place. What of solecisms, which here receive 
special attention? We should be the last to 
ignore that inaccurate use of words which 
Socrates censured in his last moments. But 
we grow tired of hunian error. We no longer 
feel, after many years of study, that 

to err is human, to correct divine. 


Mistakes of spelling such as ‘“‘ Arvernus ”’ 





for ‘‘ Avernus ’’ may be usefully recorded, by 
who is going to look for them in a Slang Diy 
tionary? Our notes include a writer 
introduced a translation of Anatole Fray 
by talking of the ‘‘ manifold enigmae” | 
Christianity. He was simply ignorant. 
writers and scholars present faults in 
work which we take to be due to the printg 
and bad proof-reading. We cannot suppos 
for instance, that Bulwer Lytton, the greate 
quoter of Horace among novelists, reg 
wrote of the ‘‘ Blandusian”’ spring whit 
survives after many editions in chapt, lx 
of ‘ Pelham.’ é 

“All there’? is hardly glossed in 
common use, of one with his whole thoug 
directed to the occasion, totus in ilig,” 
Horace says, and 6o at his best. A man @ 
have his eye in one direction ard his 
elsewhere, as Sophocles says of Iphitus in 
‘Trachiniae.’ ‘ All over the place” is{ 
opposite, said of a wandering attention, 
examples of both are given in the ‘ Stu 
in English Written and Spoken’ of | 
Stoffel, 1894, a foreigner who ranges ff 
Biblical phrases to the ‘ ’Arry Ball ue 
Punch, 

Mr, Partridge’s own comments 
notable and expressed in a vigorous shorthg 
English. Thus he ‘“‘ trepidates’’ a soluti 
of “ helter-skelter.”’ Lamb could only ans} 
the query why Cheshire cats grin by the 
gestion that the county was Palatinate. 
author surmises that the cat was ly 
‘‘cheeser,’” grinning over a good meal. 
cheese. His references to special sources 
information are admirable. We note | 
many as three under “‘ blackguard.’’ Hee 
take to himself the verse of Ecclesiasti< 
which proclaims, ‘‘ Consider that I labour 
not for myself only, but for all them f 
seek learning.”’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not und 
take to return communications which, for & 
reason, we do not print. 


APPROVED gone” are inserted free” 
charge. Contributors are requested alwa) 
give their names anc addresses, for the inf 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily’ 
publication "9 
Tue Manager will be pleased to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N. 2” to 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
send to him. 7 
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